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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


WESTMORELAND ASSIZES. 


A T these sssizes came on to be tried, before Sir A. Cham- 
4X bre, and a special jury, a cause of considerable import- 
ance to the clergy, which excited general interest. [t was an 
action brought by the Rey. W. Philips, vicar of St. Lawrence, 
Appleby, for the tythes of turnips and potatoes. The plea at- 
tempted to be set up in defence was the payment of the plough 
penny. ‘Tne learned judge, in summing up the evidence, ob- 
served, that every modus must specily what species of tythes 
that modus covers; but in the present instance the plea was 
nugatory, as the plough penny was never considered in any 
other view than an Easter off ring, or oblation. The jury, 
Without the least hesitation, gave a verdict for the plaintiff. 


IRISH CHANCERY, July 24. 
KEATING, LALOR, AND HARVEY, ESORS. @. SPARROW, 


MR. KEATING, the principal plaintiff, has long possessed 
the valuable estate of Derryluska, in the county of Tipperary, 
under the title of “ lives renewable for ever, at alow rent, 
and the small renewal fine of 151. upon the fall of each life.” 
Mr. Sparrow, the defendant, and who isa quaker, bas acquired 
the right to the head rents and several fines ; and upon the fall 
of one of the three lives, he demanded the fine from Mr. Keat- 
Vol. 51. 6C ing. 
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ing. The latter, not fecling that so small a sum was any object 
and not suspecting that his landlord speculated upon a_forfei« 
ture, neglected to pay the fine. Mr. Sparrow broughit his at. 
torney to witness a demand made, and to make a written mi- 
nute of it; he then filed a bill in chancery, to perpetuate the 
evidence of this demand. The tenant, Mr. Keating, being at 
length awakened to his danger, tendered the fine, with the 
usual interest, to Mr. Sparrow. ‘The latier now refused to re. 

cive it, alledged that the life in que stion had fallen three years 
ayo, that nine months had elapsed since the demand was made, 
that the tenant is now too late, that he (Mr. Sparrow ) has es. 
quired advantage ever his tenent, in point of form, by Pree: 
lessness of the latter, and that he insists upon his strict right 
to have his tenant’s interest henceforth considered as only a 
lease of two livés, instead of a perpetuity, as heretofore it had 
been. Mr. Keating was therefore driven to file this bi! Il against 
Mr. Sparrow, praying that Mr. Sparrow should accept the fine 
and usual interest, insert a new life, and pernrit his estate to be 
preserved to him. ‘This estate had been settled several years 
ago, upon the occasion of Mr. Keating’s marriage, whereby he 
was made tenant for life, with remainder to the issue, remainder 
to himself absolut ly ; but charged with a certain jointure for 
Mrs. Keating, bis wife, who is still living. For this reason, 
therefore, the trustees of the marri: ge st eer Messrs, Li 
lor and Harvey, Were necessarily made plaintiffs with Mr. Keat 
ing. ; 

It was argted for thé plaintiffs, that Mr. Sparrow was bound 
in equity aud honour to renew the ‘ ise, since no fraud could 
be impuied to the tenant, nor cou! Iandlotd complain of 
the withholding the sum of 15]. a fc wom noth as warrantiog 80 








rigorous a repens Phe Trish equity had always in such 
cases provided agai barstin s. Besides, this was a ore 
case; only one life had dropped, two yet remained. 

The defendant, Mi. Spi rrow, by his counsel, in answer, 


insisted upon the fetter of his covenant, and stood’ upon his 
strict right. He was moved to the att inpt by what fell from 


, ° ra Teeth 
Lord Redesdale, in deeiding the cose of Jackson v. Saunders, 
in 1804, where bis pordshin p said, that if a case, circumstanced 
like the present case, were to come before him, he w ould de- 


cide upon it against the tenant. 

Lord Manners. treated these covenants as subjects of rigid 
construction, aud however harsh the nature or grounds of the 
landlord’s conduct might be, yet he would give iim the full be- 
nefit of his tenant’s neglect ot juattention. He therefore dis 
missed the bill in dofo. — ‘ 

Thus a valuable estate unexpectedly falls into the bands of 
Mr. Sparrow, expectant upon the full of the two surviving 
lives, men advanced in years. It is supposed that at this moe 
ment 
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biect meat a large proportion of the most lucrative and respectable 
fortes | leasehold property of Ireland is liable, under this decision, to a 
his ate similar forfeiture. 

‘2 mi- ——- — 
te the ‘ . “1 
ng at Memo) $0] Lord Melville. 
| 
“ ao (Continued from Page 706.) 
La, T has been already mentioned that Mr. Dundas first caine 
ined into parliament in opposition to the ministry, but he pru- 
eens. dently carried his opposition no farther, | On the contrary, he 
right | became a strenuous supporter oi Lord North and of the Ame- 
ly . rican war. Although his eloquence w anted that grace and ele- 
thad | gant suavity of some of his colemporaries, and although his 
inst elocution was distigured by a guttural pronunciation, a strong 
> ee provincial accent, and a not unfreque ut introduction of Scotti- 
to be cisms,* yet he argued abiy and forcibly; and being a fluent 
rears speaker, ever ready to as fend and support any proportion or 
7 he actof his party, such a member could vot fail to be highly esti- 
nie mated by a minister, who found no small difficulty to carry his 
e for areeuree- ee 
00, Mr, Dundas, sensible of his importance to government, was 
r* desirous of serving his country in some other situations, besides 
ms those he held; and, towards the conclusion of the American 
war, he was in treaty for the treasureship of the navy, The 
etd minister was perfectly willing to grant this, but, knowing well 
ould the valne of good places, ata period when he particularly re- 
a of quired to have every means of patronage, he made it a condi- 
ne tion that Mr. Dundas should relinquish his office of keeper.of 
ol ihe signet, to which the latter would by uo means agree. He 
eel easily foresaw the speedy dowalall of the administration ; and 
was himself too fur NoRTH, to give up a sinecure of £2000a 
rer, year for hfe, fora place however re spectable or lucrative, of 
his which he might be deprived in a month. The prudence of his 
ron 6C®@ deter- 
ers, s } ° 
oad In one of his speeches, Mr. Dundas proposed to reduce the Ameri- 
de- cans by starvation, a word then new in the English vocabulary, which 
the wits of the day alleged he had imported from his native country ; 
but both the word and the thing itse/f, lave by him and his friends 
gid been sufficiently naturalized in England. : 
the t It was not merely the emoluments, but also the patronage of this 
be- office, which made it desirable. It gave the absolute nomination of the 
lise sheriff clerks for the thirty-three counties of Scotland; each worth 
from two to six hundred a ye ur, and which sheri¥ clerks are the re- 
of turning officers in elections. ‘Phe pecuniary advantage arising from 
ing the sale of such placesas they fell was great; but, toa statesman desi- 
no- rous of rule in Scotland, the patronage resulting from such appoint- 
; ments was of stil mure conse quence, 
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determination soon appeared. After various defeats ie partige 
ment, the American war and Lord Norsth’s administration g 
once terminated, and the Kockingham party came into office 
the 27th of March, 1782. 

Unfortunately for the nation this ministry was but of three 
months’ duration; the untimely and lamented death of the 
virtuous marquis, its head, occasioning another almost total 
change on the Ist of July the same year, when the earl oj 
Shelburn, afterwards marquis of Lansdown, succeeded ag first 
Jord of the treasury, and Mr. Pitt became chancelior of the 
exchequer. Although these and other members of this motley 
group, had been strongly inimical to the acts of the North mi. 
nistry, Mr. Dundas found no difficulty in accepting a place 
under thei, and become as resolute and strenuous in their sum 
port, as he had formeily been in favour of Lord North.* He 
was sworn into the privy council, and appointed treasurer of the 
navy, retaining at the same time his Scotch oflices of lotd ad- 
vocate and keeper of the signet. 

The new ministry set seriously to the work of making a ge- 
neral peace. Provisional articles with the thirtcen United 
States of America were signed the 30th of Nove m ber, as were 
preliminaries with France and Spain the 20th of January fol. 
lowing. There is, however, no duty in which an edininistration 
isso unlikely to give satisfaction as peace-making, especially 
after an unfortunate war. During the continuance of the war, 
the people are buoyed up by expectation, and the conductors 
of public affairs find means in the midst of reverses to glos 
over the evils, and to persuade the multitude that they are only 
temporary, and will be soon repaired: but when they are 
obliged to make peace, all this delusion is dispelled ; the peo- 
ple sce that the blood and treasure of the nation have been wav- 
tonly expended, and that the terms which can be obtained from 
a successful enemy, are a bad recompense for this expenditure. 
In the present case the immense !oad of debt incurred by the 
var, and on which the people had now the opportunity of 
calmly reflecting, filled them with dismay, especially when 
they found the articles of peace to be by no means wiat they ex 
pected, and the obloquy fell not on those wlio conducted th 


a sa 
war, but on them who were obliged to make the best terms tht 
could: and Lord North, the prime agent ef the crown in 

the warlike measures, was the man to attack | uccessors, lor 


' , , , ' e 
what it was hardly in their power to avoid. ile aud his grea 
political adversary, Mr. Vox, forgetting ali their animosity, 


S ' ‘ 1 Ps - - ‘ . . ” e he 
joined their interests to destroy the existing administration ; by 





T ’ | } ‘ oo 
This accommodating vei tulty obiained I him the nick-nam 
‘ wes age: 
mu formeny + 
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their joint influence they were successful; and that celebrated 
coalition ministry on the very grounds of the terms of peace, 
and the address of thanks on the occasion, obtained such a 
majority in parliament, as commanded their way to power, and 

‘ Portland in the nominal office of 


placed the imbectie duke of 
minister, or at least first lord of tie treasury, while they, hold- 
Ing the seals oi the secretaries of ec, were the efficient mi- 


nisters. 

Under this change, Mr. Dundas not only lost his place of 
treasurer of the navy, but also taat of lord advocate of Scot- 
land, which he bad filled for about ten years, and which was 
conferred on the Hon. Llenry Erskine. These two gentlemen 


I 
falling into company together at Edinburgh sooa after this ap- 
poiutment, Mr. Erskine observed that he must have his silk 

gown made, on which Mr. Dundas tauntingly said, “ It is 
hardly worth wiile, for the time you will » ; you had bet- 
7 ' , . '* 


iin that he held the office little 





ter borrow mine!” It ts cer 


} 


: ia ‘ 
more than half a year; but Mr. Dundas on the succeeding 


if 


change did not think proper to resume it, but ceded it to Mr. 
Hay Campbell, whom he afterwards promoted to the chair of 
lord president. 

The coalition administration reigned a very short period, 
Younz Pitt, assisted by Mr. Dundas, by the Grenville fawnily, 
and avery strong popular interest, soon precipitated their 
downfall; the ground of attack being Fox’s celebrated India 
bill. fia the opposition to this measure, Mr. Dundas made a 
very conspicuous figure. He had most assiduously employed 
himself to investigate and unders and the complicated affairs 
of the company. Tnis, was, perhaps, the fiist occasion on 
which he was « ciployed, in matters that required deep and se- 
Tlous attention. In his professional business as a lawyer and his 
parliamentary speeches, his abilities carried bim through with- 
out much intense labour or sti dy 5 but this re quire d not only 
all his tdents, but also the most uareuitting investigation to 
unfold the iiricate affairs of this immeuse concern, In the fu- 
ture conuoul of which he was afterwares to take the great 


lead; and here he shewed himself completely equal to the 


os! prot wad researches. In fect, onc of the first acts of the 


hew administration was, to bring ina Lidia | ili, HO Wise Mate- 


wy . , ‘ ‘ is , 
maby dificrins from the obnoxious one OF Mr. Lox, and Mr. 
1} . ‘ - 
MUDGaS Was p aced at the bead of the board of controul, esta- 
} } 
Viisal +e] fai iaw, 


iu ANE 4a F.2 
,& officer lat noticing thesmallness of Lord Wellineton’s 

bed Porte ubserved, that he bad hardly room to 
turn 
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turn himself. “ In my opinion,” said his lordship, “ 


. when g 
man thinks of turning himse//, itis time to get up.” 


Cursory Circumstances connected with the late Henry 
Fielding. 
To tne Printer. 
Sir, 
CCIDENT lately threw me into the company of an aged 
gentleman in the country, who formerly possessed some 
little share of intimacy with the late Henry Fielding and his 
family, So entire is the dearth of information respecting the 
minute biographical circumstances of the greatest novel 
writer which this country ever produced, that [ listened with 
much interest to the twifles mentioned by wy new acquaintance, 
Trifliug indeed was the information icquired ; but those 
who love the memory of the author that has charmed them 
through many an hour of exquisite relaxation, may, perhaps, 
admit that no circumstance connected with bim can be too 
trivial for record. 

My friend married the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Skelton, at 
whose academy Sir Jobn Fielding, and the sous of the poet, 
were educated. Ue has there frequently seen Ficlding, and 
dcclares his conversation, even in the latter and declining years 
of his life, to have been animated and winning beyond de- 
scription. In point of person, Fielding allows himself (see bis 
voyage to Lisbon), to be far from interesting. Sickness, as he 
approached the grave, must have made strange inroads on his 
complexion and general aspect. Fielding was an invalid when 
first my friend knew him. Much may, therefore, be attri- 
buted to the effect of disease ; but my aged informer empha- 
tically assured me that he “ was the plainest man he ever 
beheld.” 

Mrs. Fielding (his last wife, and the mother of those chil- 
dren whose infantile gambols interrupted the author so 
often while writing Tom Jones, and from whom he parted 
with such heart-felt regret, when quitting England for Lisbon,) 
was raised, or my authority misleads me, from a menial ca- 
pacity to be the wife of the author. She was a woman of 
great personal attraction, and, though not much indebted to 
education, was of pleasing manners, aud most decorous conduct. 
She resided, on her return from Lisbon after the death of 
her husband, for several months, at Mr. Skelton’s, and a neigh- 
bouring gentleman was so far captivated by her manners 
and appearance that he requested her ia marriage ; but, with 
an 
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sn honourable respect for the recollection of her husband, she 
peremptorily declined this flattering overture. 

Fielding is known to have died in circumstances truly 
poetical, in regard to pecuniary matters. His last work (the 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon) was dedicated to the public, 
vader the hope of national gratitude, causing a contribution 
perhaps [ should say honorary offering), to be made for the 
benefit of the children of him who had proved so great an 
honour to his country. The booksellers had grown rich 
while the author remained poor. But, in regard to the connec. 
tion between Fielding and his publishers, an instance of ge- 
nerosity Occurs, which cannot be too generally known. ‘The 
person who had chiefly been in the habit of purchasing his 
maniseripts, was so entirely convinced of the excellence of the 
bargains which he had made, and so honourably anxious to 
render a compensation to the family of his literary benefactor, 
that he left, at his death, a considerable sum (my informer be- 
lieves fifteen hundred pounds), to Mrs. Fielding! 

Sir John Fielding, the brother of the poet, appears to have 
inherited his portion of family humour, although he has 
leftno record, ina lettered form, of his comic propensity. 
The following cireumstance my friend adduced is an in- 
stance. After paying a visitto a country gentleman of emi- 
nent hospitality, Sir John mounted his horse, in company with 
several brother-convivialists. ‘The knight, though “ a thick 
drop serene” had quenched the lustre of his orbs, was a fearless 
horseman. In fact, his steed was trained to obedience, and 
was familiar with the rider’s haunts. Sir Joba rode forwards ; 
but when he arrived at Hartley-row, wader the impulse of the 
gay purpose of the hour, he checked his horse, and the 
animal entered the paved yard ofan inv. Our traveller was in 
the habit of wearing a shade over his sightless eyes, which the 
apprehensiveness and surprise of the innkeeper and his wife 
couverted intoa mask. It was daring the time of a general 
panic throughout the country, in consequence of a threatened 
tivasion from France. Sir Join found, by the tremulous accents 
of the people at the inn, that his appearance had produced 
a striking effect on their imagination, and he accordingly 
humeured their apprehensions. He with many significant 
shrugs, and divers protestations of extrcine haste, informed 
his auditors that the French were landed in great numbers, and 
were far advanced on their march to the metropolis; that 
himself had been captured by the foe, and only released on 
coadition of wearing a mask, or bandage, ’till six hours were 
expired. After communicating this intelligence he quitted 
the inn. : 

It happened that the innkes pers wife was one of the most 
credulous among the weak, Terrified beyond measure, she 

6 hastened 
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hastened and buried all the money she could collect, and 
threw the household plate into the well for safety. The 
whole house was commotion, from the stable-yard to the 
topmost garret. The joke was, of course, soon detected, and 
the identity of the knight shortly ascertained. So hich was 
the indignation of the silly host, when he discovered the 
extent of bis duplicity, that he commenced an actioa against 
tue waggish alarmist. Thecause was tried at Wiachester, when 
the plaintiff was nonsuited. 

[ have now before me Ficlding’s last performance, his 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. How tender are his expres- 
sions regarding the children he was about toquit—for ever! Me. 
thinks it would be out a due retura, for bis offspring to pena 
vindication of his fame, or, at any rate, to raise a literary moun 
ment to his memory! 

I remain, your's, Xe. 


MIDDLE-MEN OF IRELAND. 


(From Sir Jonah Barrington’s “ Historie Anecdotes of the Legislative 


Union between Great Britain and Ireland.”) 


“pee term middle-men is applied, in Ireland, to the 
numerous interwediate tenants intervening between the 
head landlord and the occupier of the laud. ‘Tis system of 
vuderletting has long been one of the most deplorable 
grievances of Treland. The bead landlord lets a large tract of 
ground to his immediate tenant at a very moderate rent: 
this immediate tenant divides and re-lets, u in divisions ata 
cousiderable profit: in like ananner bis tenants subdivide 
and re-let; and thus, afier a number of subdivisions and 
re-lettings (ewch with their respective profits), the land at 
leagth comes down to the actual ocenpier in very small por 
lions, alan enormous rent—sometmes eight pounds, or per- 
haps more, per acre, for that which the iminediate tenant rents 
at one. 

‘This practice, however, is somewhat declining ; and the 
resident ceatlemen of Ireland are beginning to see its mis 
chiels, and to act upon a principle much more advantageous 
to themselves, as well as to the peasaniry. Woaile it cole 
tinned, it certainly gave rise to occasional disturbances in lre- 
Jand, which have been dignified, tn the British parliament, 
by the tile of insurrections : but these were in fact very 
partial outrages, occasioned solely by the oppression of 

tithe- 
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ihe-proctors and middle-men, but unconnected with any ex- 
wove system or admixture of politics whatsoever. 





A PAIR OF FINE GENTLEMEN! 


By the late Mr. Cumberland. 


To tue Epitor. 

Sir, 

HETHER [am toconsider you asthe arbiter elegantiorum, 

or the censor morum, | know not; but supposing you 
ther the one or the other, shall presume the following sketch 
yill beacceptable to you. But, previous to my entering upon 
shat Lhave to offer, permit me to borrow a line from Persius, 
«some excuse for the trouble I give you. He says, in one of 


his satires, 


“ Scire tuum nihil est nist te scire hoc sciat alter,” 


vhich I construe thus : “ the man who has no genius or origi- 
lity of his own,” which is my case, “ may still be useful in 
communicating the result of his general observations on men 
and things as they occupy the passing scene.” [ shall, therefore, 
with your permission, become your correspondent, with- 
out troubling you with complaints should you consign my 
communications to the tomb of all the Capulets, well knowing 
the necessity of such a discretionary power in an editor. 
This being settled, what I have next to offer is the picture 
of a fine gentleman, which I very seriously recommend to the 
numerous class of Bond-street loungers, and other fashionable 
idlers, as a subject well worthy of their consideration, in some 
of their lucid intervals. 

What I mean by a fine gentleman, is a man completely 
qualified as well for the service and good, as for the orna- 
ment and delight of society. When I consider the frame 
of mind peculiar to a gentleman, | suppose it graced with 
all the dignity and elevation of spirit, which human nature 
iscapable of ; to this I would join aclear understanding, a 
reason free from prejudice, a steady judgement, and an ex- 
tensive knowledge. | imagine the heart of a gentleman firm 
and intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and full of tender- 
hess, compassion, aud benevolence. When I[ view the fine 
gentleman, with regard to his manners, I think I see him, 
wodest without bashfulness, frank and affable without imper- 
linence, obliging and complaisant without servility, and cheer- 
ful without noise. A finished gentleman is, indeed, among the 
Vol. 51. 6D most 
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most uncommon of all the great characters in life; fy 
besides the natural endowments, which he should exhi 
from his carliest years, he must run through a long series 
education, befure he makes his public entree into the world 
to arrest attention and applause: he aust be principled 
in religion, -instructed “in all: the moral virtues, and |e 
through the whoie coarse of the polite arts and. sciences: 
he should be no stranger to courts and camps; he shoul 


travel to open his mind, to eularge bis views, to learn the 
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politics and interests of foreign courts, as well as to fashion fedoes? 
and polish himself, and to get clear of all national pre Juanswe 
judices, of which every nation hus its share. ‘To all these & |qision, 
sential improvements, he, mist uot forget to add ‘the fashions. |qairms 
ble ornaments of life, such as the languages and bodily [gst 00 
exercises most in vogue, with a becoming aiteution to exterior [ube tal 
appearance and personal decuration. tua by 
This portrait has, f acknowledge, somewhat of an old [iis u 
fashioned characier, and, by some slight observers, migh [mus 
even be considered as a caricature; but the. fact is, that Jagsat 
the original is in nature; and though it has diminished, actly 
and is, [ fear, still diminishing, it is not, | hope, a vain ex- [peaks 
pectation that itmay be restored. [ have ofleved my homble Jun o 
efforts towards a reformation so connecied with the honour Jeet 
and happiness of society ; aud if every one, interested m ]ieco 
thie change, would do as mach, ibe important object would ia Jad,t 
due time be obiained. | call upon you, Sir, for your co-oper J vad 
tion, and am your fricad and well-wisher, af his 
VARANES. re, 
coceccce cece goad 
lo vuz Loiror. aiisl 
SiR, inat § 
YOUR correspondent Varanes, has very ably delineated es 
the character of a fine genticinan, according to his ides ~_ 
of what he onght to be; but Fashion has also her idead “s 
a fine gentleman, and as her hero differs very essenti lly from T 
the hero of Varanes, it seems fair to hear both parties, that the 
your readers may decide between them. shik 
The fine gentleman of fashion having no part to study, bol 
nor any of those encumbrances resulting from education, wa 
which impede the first approaches of Varanes’ fine gentleman, 
comes earlier upon the great staze of the world, and hes 
probably performed the full half of his career before the other | - 


has begun to live: he makes qaick dispatch, for he marches 
without baggage: he wants no gui - diflidence never 
checks, a monition never diverts his course ; masters, tutors, 
and instruetors, he has no dealings with, aad consequently, 
has no debts but of his own contracting. The graces belsg 
ont 
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ife ; fylg of fashion, are of course out of question ; he never 







ies them ; treats every house as his tavern, and the owner 
Jitasa waiter; he delights in nothing, for that is vulgar ; 


dnobody delights in him, for that ts impossible. If he 


‘locipledfgstudious of any thing, it Is of his own ease ; if he betrays 
‘ ‘ . ° 5 , Pa 1 ° 
and led boy propensity, It is to loli upon couches, lay up his legs upon 


Ciences: feaiss,and skreen the fire from the company with a straddling 


> should Ir of doe-skins. 
td P 1 , ] nparmts 43 
arn the} Whena fine gentleman of this description asks a question, 
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doesnot require an answer ; when he econdescends to give 


uaswer, it does not refer to the question: if he starts an 
‘sion, he backs it with a bet ; if he asserts a falsehood, he 
witms it with an oath : when he chooses to be silent, you 
gst not suppose he is listening ; when he is in the humour 
gbe talkative, you cannot mispend your time more effectually 
ia by listening to him: if be sets out on a journey, 
iis not because he has any thing to see; and when he 
mors home, it is not because he has any thing todo: he 
igs at nothing more than a change of place. He has not 
axily that dignity and elevation of spirit which Varanes 
yaksof in his fine gentleman; but he has a full propor- 
wa of that dignity that dulness can assume, and all the 
dation of spirit that drinking can inspire: he has all 
ie courage that is necessary for a man who is out of danger, 
ad, though he declines the service of his country, steps for- 
nid with alacrity upon the stage at an opera. The history 
dhisnative country, in which ke is never likely to have a 
ae, he very properly never coucerns himself about : the 
dad languages he religiously forbears to disturb, but he 
wists the poverty of bis mother-tongue with scraps of French, 
ut serve to give variety to nonseuse. Of his affairs with 
women I forbear to speak ! he is respected only by those, 
thom every body despises, auc despised by those, whorn 
wery body respects. If he has any industry, it is in doing 
wschief; if any ingenuity, it is in avoiding to redress it. 

The fine gentleman of Varanes bas morality and religion ; 
ihefine gentleman of fashion has wodern honour and modern 
philosophy—Bring the candidates to the poll! Let the world 
told up hands—Sorry [ am to say, Varanes has lost it by a vast 
majority, 


GETA. 





Lieutenaut-Coloncl Pinkney's Description of the French 
Town of Amiens. 
Reached Amiens about eight o'clock, on the sweetest summer 
evening imaginable. The aspect of Amiens, as itis ap- 
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proached by the road, resembles Canterbury—the catheds 
rising above the town—the town, as it were, gathering aroug) 
it as its parent and protector. Having ordered My supper 
and seen my horse duly provided for, L walked through th 
town, which is clean, lively, and in many respects resem bling 
towns of the third rate in England. I went to see likewix 
the Chateau d’Eau, the machine for supplying Amiens wit 
water. There is nothing more than common in it, and the par 
pose would be answered better by pipes and a steam engine, | 
excited one obsei vation which [ have since frequently made—tha 
the French, with all their parade of science and ostentationd 
institutions, are still a century behind England in real practical 
knowledge. My tour in France has at least taught me one 
lesson—never to be deceived by high-sounding names and 
pompous designations. I have not visited their schools for 
nothing. The French talk ; the English act. A steady plod. 
ding Englishman will build an house, while a Frenchman i 
Jayving down rules for it. 

Amiens is most delightfully situated, the country around being 
highly cultivated. It is,in every respect, one of the cleanest 
towns in France ; and the frequent visits and long residences 
Englishmen, have produced a very sensible alteration in the 
manner of living amongst the inhabitants. Though someol 
the houses are very ancient, aud the streets are narrow, it bas 
not the ruinous nor close appearance of the other towns on the 
Paris road. It has been lately new paved ; and there is some 
thing of the nature of a parish-rate tor keeping it clean, and in 
summer for watering the streets. . 

The effect of the war had been, to raise prices to dovbl 
their former rate: every one expressed an anxious wish for 
peace, and imputed the continuance of the war to the English 
Ministry. ns 

Besides the native inhabitants, there are many foreign re 
dents, and some English. As these are in general in good cit 
cumstances, they have usually the best houses in the town, and 
live in the substantial style of their respective countries. he 
English denizens very well understand that they are constably 
under the eye of the French government, and its spies: th} 
live, therefore, as much as possible in public ; and in their bal, 
and dinners, and entertainments, have a due mixture of Frenct 
Visitants. , 

The multitude of people assembled at Amiens from evel 
part of the province, gave me an opportunity of seeing | 
national costume of the peasantry. The habits of the we 
did not appear to me so various, and so novel, as those of te 
women. The greater part of the former had three-cocked bat 
some of straw, some of pasteboard, and some of beavel 
jackets, red, yellow, and blue; and breeches of — 
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fancy colours. The women were dressed in a variety both of 
shape and colour, which defies all description. When scen 
from a distance, the assembly had a very picturesque appear- 
ance : the sun shining on the various colours gave them thie 
appearance of so many flowers. 





—_———————— 


Account of Anna Maria Schurman, a learned Native of 
Germany. 


2 tyes lady was the boast of Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, since she was born at Cologne, and her parents were 
natives of the Netherlands. A more universal capacity than 
she possessed has never been known in either sex ; and the sci- 
ences and the arts acknowledged the dominion of her genius 
with emulative obedience. At the age of six years, without 
instruction, she cut in paper the most precious and delicate 
figures; ateigh, she Jearned in a few days to paint flowers ; 
which were highly esteemed ; and, at ten, it only cost her three 
hours of application to learn the art of embroidering with ele- 
gance. But her talents for higher attainments did not develope 
themselves ’till her twelfth year, when they were discovered on 
the following occasion. Her brothers were studying in the 
apartment where she sat ; and it was observed, that, whenever 
their memories failed in the recital of their Jessons, the little 
girl prompted them without any previous knowledge of their 
tasks, except that which she had gained in heating the boys 
con them over. 

This incident, together with the other proofs she had given 
of her extraordinary facility, determined her father to consult 
the bent of her inclination in the studies she should follow ; 
and from that time, with the velocity of aérial flight, she tra- 
versed the vast regions of sacred and profane learning, and at 
last arrived at the possession of all human sciences, together 
with a profound knowledge of divinity and of the holy ss 9 
tures. She perfectly understood the German, Low Dutch, 
English, French, Iralian, Laun, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chal- 
dean, Arabic, and Ethiopian languages, and was also endued 
with the poetic fire, and produced some fine compositions in 
verse. Her knowledge of the liberal aris gained her equal ap- 
plause with the sciences and languages: she understood music 
scientifically, and played on several instruments with great 
skill; aad she excelled in painting, sculpture, sad mod. iling. 
It is said, that, having execated her own portrait in wax with 
the help of a mirror, some pearls, which served to adorn the 
image, stood out so naturally, that no one would believe they 
were 
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were wax, ‘till they made the experiment of piercing them with 
ancedle. 

Her letters were not only valuable for the elegance of their 
style, but also for the beauty of their charac ters, which were 
judged to be inimitable ; insomuch that every stroke of hex 
pen was sought after as a cabinet curiosity. All the great men 
who were coutcmporary with her, solicited her correspondence ; 
and the illustrious queen of Poland, Louisa Maria Ganzaga, 
in her journey to that kingdom, after she had been aftianced 
at Paris to King Ladislaus by proxy, deigued to visit Maria 
Schurman in her own house. 

Maria never chose to marry, though she bad many suitors 
of distinction, and, among others, Mons. Catec, grand pen- 
sionary of Holland, and a celebrated poet, who had composed 
verses in her praise when she was only fourteen years old, 

This woman, so deserving of immortality, died in 1678, in the 
71st year of her age. 


Origin of the Title of Mayor. 


Very curious and scarce book, entitled “ The Restitution 

of Decayed Intelligence, by that learned antiquarian Ri- 

chard Verstegan,” printed in 1605—contains an account “ of 

our ancicnt English titles of honours, dignities; and offices, 

and what they signuifie;” and’ it thus describes the title of 
mayer. 

* This honourable name of office in the chief and most fa- 
mous city of our realm, is divers ways written, some write it 
maior, some mayor, and some maire. And beeause maior 
(major) in Latine siguificth greater or bigger, some not looking 
any farther wi!l needs from thehee nake it maior, but seeing the 
names of shirif and alderman cannot be drawn from the La- 
tine, why should it be thought that mayer cometh from maior? 
Certain it is, that as the other names of oflices are not derived 
from the Latine, no more is this, but the name originally cometh 
from the Teutonick as do the afore-noted others, It is in the 
Netherlands well known, where not only the chief magistrate 
of Lovaine (the ancientest town of Brabant) is called the 
meyer, but alinost every country-town hath an officer so called. 
As in like manner divers of our country-towns in England, as 
well as our cities have. ; 

* So it is likewise a name of office in the country-towns of 
France, their now written maire, and coming first to be known 
among them by the German Francks, the ancestors of French- 
men. For the etymology thereof we are to note, that as in 
our own Eneglish,to may significth to have might or power, soa 
mayer 
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mayer is as much to s say, asa haver of might; one that hath 
ormay use au i ority. 


WALKING WHILE ASLEEP. 








—_— 


“HE following remarkable instance of a lad’s walking ia 
‘1 his sicep is related in the Westmoreland Advertiser as 
having happened a short time since. 

A boy, iv the service of Mr. Thomas Fawcett, of Gate, 
laiely accompanied his master in’ shooting all'day upon the 
moors; and, in returning in the evening, his master de- 
sired dyrim tomake the best of his way home. The boy pro- 
ceeded on toot, but being much fatigued, sat down, and fell 
asleep. How Jong he remained in that situation is uncer- 
tain, as, when found, he was in his own bed asleep; anda 
neighbour, passing on the road early next morning, found his 
clothes scattered in. various directions, nearly a mile off.— 
The account he gave was, that he dreamt he had been at a 
neithbour’s house, at a good supper, after which he sup- 
posed he went to bed there. It appears he actually walked 
three miles, though in a profound sleep the whole of the 
time ; during which he stripped off his clothes, and walked 
home n: iked, passeci the gate, and went up stairs to bed, the 
whole of the tune being ‘aslee p. 





Fashions for the Month of October. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
EVENING DRESS. 


ge green crape dress, van: ‘d round the petticoat, and 
A ornamented with large ire s; a full drapery over the 
shoulders, and confined in to the back with a pearl band, orna- 
mented round the neck and down the back with beads. <A full 
turban-fillet, tapered, worn on the head. Pearl accklace, white 
kid « gloves aed shoes. 

BALL DRESS. 

A fancy dress of undressed white en worn over a satin 
slip; the waist of the dress in the boddice fo: in, scollopped and 
bound with pink satin ribband; the bottom of the dress scol- 
lop ed in a similar manner, a d caught up With smi ali bunches 
of artificial flowers, the centre buach of an inv réased size. The 
> m of the petticoat ‘trimmed with twisted satin and beads. 

Short Spanish sleeves « ym posed of satin and lace; the back 
and shoulders of the dress trimnted with vandyke lace ; a bou- 
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quet of artificial flowers worn much on one side. The hair 
ornamented with a fillet of twisted satin and pearls, placed 
twice round the head, and left to fall in a tassel, finished with 
beads. Pearl necklaces and ear-rings. White kid gloves and 
shoes, with suall pink and silver roses. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DREss, 


During the last month, we have observed several little elegant 
trifles, but nothing strikingly new, or decidedly prevailing, 
Whoever can display most taste in transforming a hindkerchief 
into a mantle, or a shawl or veil into a becoming head-dress, is 
entitled to the palm and taste of elegance. Less seems to de- 
pend on the skill of the milliner than on the fancy of the indi- 
vidual ; every lady is in some measure her own artist ; her cap is 
not only adapted to her figure and features, but even to the air 
aod humours she puts on for the day; she has nothing to do 
but to look well, and no matter in what. 

For the promenade, an elegant mantlet is formed with a 
square of yellow crape, bound with satin ribband of the same 
colour; it is turned over from the neck, so as to form a sort of 
cape, the corners ornamenied with small elegant silk tassels. 
White satin spensers, with a white silk scarf thrown over them, 
are well adapted to the season, and haye a fascinating appear- 
ance. Satin tippets lined, and edged with swansdown, or 
spensers, will be well suited to the latter end of the present 
month. The pellisse of Jace or crape, if still retained, wil 
shortly require the addition of ascarf in conformity to the sea- 
son. Short pellisses of rich twilled sarsnet are much worn over 
a dress trimmed with a full cambric edging. Satin and lace 
Grecian or cottage caps, are the prevailing mode of head-dress. 
Feathers seem Jess worn for the promenade, and have con- 
sequently appeared in greater numbers in the drawing- 
room. 

Morning dresses are frequently made in the pelisse style, 
buttoned down the front with small raised buttons, and wim- 
med round the bottom, the collar, and down the front, with 
a full cambric frill, delicately plaired. This style of dress 
is very fashionably prevailing ; it gives us that idea of neat 
ness, delicacy, and innocence, always interesting in a female ; 
neatness is most bewitching, not merely as a pleasing quality 
in itseif, but as a certain indication of many others; 3 
well regulated wardrobe is not unfrequenily a mark of a well 
regulated mind ; of a conduct marked with propriety, and 
* vioughts void of offence.” It is a never failing sign o! 
economy, and of all those qualities so requisite for the well 
arrangement of a family. ; 
9 Vor 
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For dinner or home dresses, Merino crapes, opera nets, sars- 
nets, and cambrics are mostin request. They have not varied 
atallin their make. The waists remain much shorter than at 
the commencement of the summer; they are made entirciy 
piaia, to hit the shape. Traigs are ¢ onsidered fashionable, but 
iis a fashion which, except in full dress, isin a great measure 
superseded by convenience, Cloth dresses have already ap- 
peared, but these we cannot help considering as premature. 
Velvets are very numerous; in fact, there ts searcely any sea- 
son at which velvet may not with propriety be worn ; warm as 
it may appear, it has the sanction of custom, which no one ven- 
tures to arraign. 

For full or evening dresses, figured gauze, white satin, co- 
loured crapes, short lace dresses, and gossamer neis ate cousi- 
dered the most elegant. Fine Iudia muslins, with satin bodies 
and short satin sleeves, with a louse lace sleeve, brooched with 
diamonds worn over, and satin slips, are likewise very elegant. 
Coloured satin bodies are not so much wora, but will probably 
be more approved at a more advanced season ; they give an ap- 
pearance of dress, and contribate to the variety of the drawing- 
ioom, very pleasing at a less genial season. It is imagined that 
soft India mull muslius, wrought in small sprigs, with coloured 
crue}s, will be found in great request for the eud of autama 
aud winter; they may not be probably considered to belong to 
fulldress. Silver turbans are a very prevailing head-dress ; 
satin caps, blended with lace, and ornamented with the High- 
land plume, are also much approved. Pearl cords aud tassels 
are extremely elegant ; beads are more worn than during the 
lat month. Crape dresses ornameuied with coloured satin, 
fancifully displayed in sprigs and wreath patterns, or for full 
dress, in silver foil or spangles, are considered of the very first 
order of dress. ‘The hair is worn curled in full round curis 
round the face ; the hair behind turned loosely up without any 
twist, and left to fall in irregular ringlet curls in the neck ; no 
ornament worn in the frontof the hair; aful) blown rose placed 
wuch on one side ata-Phabe, seews to have many admirers ; 
as has a knot of white or coloured ribband, mixed negligently 
with the falling ringlets in the neck. 7 

We have observed no very new devices in jewellery ; pearl 
necklaces with a diamond clasp, without either locket or 
brooch are the most prevailing; necklaces in emeralds and 
amber, are considered very fashionable; the short sleeves 
have again introduced that elegant and becoming ornament the 
bracelet. 

The prevailing colours for the season are jonquille, violet, 
amber, celestial blue, autumnal yellow, and rose. 

A large importation has arrived of superb India shawls, which 
are much in request. 

Vol. 51, GE Answer, 
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Answer, by Caroline Caines, of Let or Faby to F. Daw’s Rebus, inserted the 
22d of Fuly. 


HE fierce HYENA in your lines is seen, 
The animal you mean, kind Sir, I ween. 


*}* We have received the like answer from G. Couch, jun. of St. Ger. 
man’s; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school ; A. Keen, W, Bettell, and J. Ta. 
perell, jun. of Plymouth; J. Kerby,of Helston; J. Chappel, of Coldridge: 
and J. Strike, North Hill, near Launceston. satis ——e 











Answer, by F. L. V. to F. Kerby’s Rebus, inserted July 29. 


N EAR-WIG’s the insect you try’d to conceal, 
I paus’d but a moment the same to reveal. 


{> A similar answer has also been received from Walter Bickham, of 
Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; John 
Strike, near Launceston ; Thomas Byrt, J. Brown, and J. Pitman, of Shep. 
pton Mallet; RK. Sibley, near Helston; H. P. Oof Beer; W. B. of Bripge. 
water; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and Agricola. 











Answer, by J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet, to Agricola’s Enigma, inserted the 
12th of August. 


HERE SILENCE reigns I often stray 


To pass the fleeting time away. 
++ Similar answers have been received from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 
let; R. Sibley, near Pelston; H. P. O, of Beer; J. Strike, North Hill, 
near Launceston. 


An ANAGRAM, by J. French, 








A Svcerle, when transpos’d aright, 
A stony place will bring tv light. 


————————— ~-—— $$$ 
———— 


4 CHARADE, by D. G. of Hinton St. George. 
M* first’s a toy, to please a hoy ; 


My second’s but deception : 
My whole will shew a market.town, 
‘That has a port of some renown 
In Devon, worth inspection. 


— ———— —- —-——-~—--—_ — -—- —— + -— 


A REBUS, dy J. Kerby, of Helston. 
WO-FIFTHS an animal display, 
That ’mid the mountains secks his prey ; 
A river, bards, I now propose; 
A num’ral will my third disclose ; 
A sacred ceremony name: 
‘These simple parts in order frame. 
Pause, reader, shun my baneful whole, 
Nor o’er you let him have controul ; 
But seek that truth [ fondly prize, 
And find a rest beyond the skies. 


9 POETRY. 
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For the Weekty ENTERTAINER. 
THE GEM. 


HERE is a gem of spotless hue, 
That trembling oft delights the view ; 

That owns a ray more brilliant far, 
Than that which decks the evening star; 
More bright than morning dew it shines, 
Or diamonds from Golconda’s mines ; 
More beauteous than the wealth of earth, 
And human feeling gives it birth ; 
An attribute of bounteous Heav’n, 
Alike to poor and wealthy giv’n ; 
Appreciated by the good, 
And—’tis the tear of gratitude, 


A. KYNE. 
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ADDRESS TO THE FAIR, 


EF fair, who shine in circles gay, 
In fashion’s richest dress attir’d ; 
Who buvast o’er man such potent sway, 
And strive by all to be admir’d; 


That try the various tricks of art, 
That cast around the wanton eye, 
Whose darting beams may pierce the heart, 
And cause to heave the wonted sigh: 


Your wiles are vain to move the soul, 
‘That walks in honour’s sacred way; 
*Tis but the coxcomb you controul, 
W hose flaming passions suon decay ; 


Perfection dwells not in the face, 

Nor feathers, diamonds, deck the fair, 
It is the mind’s the native grace, 

That doth the choicest prize declare. 


Like nature’s self, celestial maid! 
As when the leaves of autuma fall, 
So when the bloom of life’s decay’d, 
The spark remains that charms the soul; 


The eye that speaks the inward heart, 
Where tender, warm affection lives; 
Refinement, void of mimic art; 
The’ enchanting smile that Virtue gives. 


*Tis modest nature makes you shine, 
Beyond the most affected plan 5 
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By heralone you are divine ; 
By her alone you conquer man. 


Coldvidge. J. CHAPPLE, | Zoe 


A ee es 


— ——_ — - 


To the Memory of Captmn Montagu, of the Royal Welsh Fusileers, who 
fell in the Battle of Albuera. 


N OURNFULLY an anxious train 
Seek, on the ensanguin’d plain, 
Strew’d with many a hero slain, 
The chict they love! 
Mournfully the corse they bear, 
Mournftully the rites prepare, 
And mournful pour the warrior’s pray’r 
‘ lo saints above! 
Gallant friends, with sighs around, 
Consecrate th’ uphall .w’d ground, 
And dew with tears the humbie mound 
That marks the tomb, 
Peacefully his ashes sleep, 
Far trom those acrvss the deep, 
Who many a day will kecnly weep 
His early doom ! 
As a beauteous opening flower 
Flourishes but one short hour, 
Nipp’d by death’s relentless power 
His days were few! 
Yet bravely on the field he fell! \ 
Fane and victery rang the knell, [’ 
When comrades bate the last farewell 
Teo Montagu! 








cha 
ee we: 
TO SLEEP. om 
sid 
wa care hangs heavy on the mind, na 
Aad torturing thoughts corrode the heart, eve 
When in abstracted charms we find ; 
No chearing smile to souche the smart, thi 
O say, where can we find relief, fiv 
And dry the trickling streams of grief? he 
* Tis in thine arms, Oh gentle sleep! re 
‘The mind can bull its keenest woe; | 
“he tear-wet eye forget to weep, an 
And memory’s painiul paths forego! ol 
Yes, peaceful nymph, upon thy breast, tit 
Mistoriune finds a couch of rest! 
: on ; m 
_ he way-worn trav’ller in thine arms 
Receives a health-restoring balin ; nl 
The soul inur’d to dire alarms, n 
Enjoys a trouble-smoothing calm: tc 
Yes, on thy lap, Oh sleep! is found | 
Retreshing sweets for ev’ ry wound. © 
Then come, and close these eyes of mine, . 
Repress this heart-distending sigh ; ] 
From meptal seams my thoughts confine, v 
Save where cententment’s treasures lie : 
But there, in visionary play, ' 


Oh! let my fancy fondly stray, 





